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THE  MAID  WITH  THE  MILKING  PAIL. 

Scene.  The  park  gates  of  an  old  English,  mansion  on  the 
Kentish  coast.  Porter’s  lodge  on  the  l.  h.  u.  e  —a  rustic 
table  near  the  door —another  large  wooden  table  and  chair 
on  the  stage— a  wooden  stool  near  the  chair. 

Enter  through  the  gate  Lord  Philander, by  Al¬ 
gernon  carrying  a  shetch  book  and  portfolio .  Lord  P. 
in  a  shooting  dress ,  with  gun ,  Spc. 

-—Lord  P.  Come  hither;  step  this  way.  I  thought  I  knew 
that  face  again.  Oil’s  fish,  who  expected  to  encounter  you 

on  the  Kentish  coast  ?  i  ^  .  .  ,  „  . 

A.lg.  Where,  my  lord,  could  I  look  for  better  objects  io. 

mv  pencil  ?  .... 

1  Lord  P.  You’re  right.  Here  we  can  see  the  white  cliffs 

of  Albion,  and  the  wild  precipice  that  Will  Shakespere  hath 

writ  of,— a  rare  poet,  though  somewhat  antiquated  and  not 

now  in  fashion  ;  our  merry  Charles  choosing  his  plays,  as  does 
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some  of  his  bona  robas,  from  the  opposite  coast.  Nothin^ 
ike  our  own  soil  say  I.  So  fond  am  I  on’t  that  I  have  but 
lately  purchased  this  fine  estate  here. 

Of  the  field?  haVe  COme  hither’ 1  Presume> t0  eni°y  sports 

LordP.  Partly;  but  mainly  on  political  business. 

Alg.  1  ou  caring  for  politics,  my  lord  ! 

Loud  P.  In  me  you  behold  a  peer  of  the  realm  by  the 
laws  ox  primogeniture.  The  house  assembles  in  a  month, 
and  i  have  retired  to  my  new  property  to  cogitate  my  maiden 
speech  and  bother  the  wig  of  the  .Lord  Chancellor. 

Alg.  No  easy  task. 

Lord  P.  So,  gun  in  hand,  and  while  alternately  roundin^ 
a  period  and  bringing  down  a  bird  I  suddenly  encountered 
\ou,  my  young  friend,  sketching  a  sea  view.  I  knew  you 
again  immediately,  though  it  is  now  four  years  since  I  last 
saw  you  the  time  that  you  painted  my  lacly’s  portrait.  -An 
excellent  likeness,  certainly ;  a  little  too  handsome,  but  she 
stands  out  very  well  amongst  the  old  dowagers  in  the  gallery. 
Hut,  od  s  fish,  man,  where  have  you  hid  vourself  so  lon^  ?  * 
Alg.  In  travel  and  the  study  of  my  art. 

Loud  P.  And  have  made  your  fortune,  doubtless. 

Alg.  Far  from  it.  I  certainly  possess  a  capital  of  some 

fifty  guineas,  but  my  wants  are  few,  and  I  am  content  to 
journey  a-foot. 

Loud  P.  You  must  accompany  me  to  Condon,  for  my 
witc.  Lady  Philander,  avers  there  never  was  so  excellent  a 
painter— that  Vandyke  was  a  dauber  to  you.  To  be  sure 
you  flattered  her  a  little,  and  was  artful  enough  to  give  her 

an  aquiline  nose,  when,  you  rogue,  -you  knew°it  was  rather 
retrousse. 

Alg.  The  painter  is  always  allowed  to  throw  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  light  upon  his  picture. 

Lord  P.  Aye,  ave,  as  the  politician  on  the  subject  of  his 
eloquence.  However,  welcome  to  the  sheep,  the  cows  the 
pigs,  and  the  milk-maids  of  Kent!  Let  me  see:  the  last 
l  ime  we  met,  if  I  remember rightly,  was  at  Lady  Lucy 
Lovelock’s,  in  the  Strand. 

Alg.  (sighing)  All  ! 

Lord  P.  Passion  o’  me— What  ails  you,  man  ? 

lg.  Notning ;  a  mere  recollection.  Lady  Lucy  was  your 
relative — 

Lord  P.  A  distant  relation  on  my  wife’s  side;  I  never 
met  her  but  once,  the  day  you  were  at  her  house,  and  then 
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I  blush  while  I  own  it,  so  taken  by  surprise,  so  captivated 
was  I  that  I  ventured  to  tell  her  I  was  her  slave,  and  that 
though  she  never  could  be  mine,  her  image  was  indelibly 
engraven  on  my  heart. 

Alg.  And  she — 

Lord  P.  Laughed  in  my  face,  and  tripp’d  away — a  madcap  ! 
Ah !  she  was  a  pleasant  piece  of  humanity !  Everybody 
loved  her  except  her  husband — but  that’s  usual,  though  I 
will  say  he  was  not  worthy  of  her.  Now  I  do  not  set  my  sell  up 
for  a  marble  image,  a  mere  effigy  in  stone  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  and  inaccessible  to  every  tender  emotion ;  yet  I  defy 
my  enemy  to  say  that  I  ever  impaired  Lady  Philander’s 
fortune  at  the  gaming  table,  that  I  ever  acted  brutally  to¬ 
wards  her,  or  carried  a  fair  face  to  her  abroad  while  I  behaved 
like  a  ruffian  at  home. 

Alg.  Which  he  did— and  I  once  heard  struck  her— she, 
so  gentle,  so — oh !  had  I  met  him  I  should  have  killed  him  ! 

Lord  P.  You  ? 

Alg.  She  was  my  benefactress,  my  only  friend,  and  before 
her  marriage  I  secretly  loved  her ;  and  when  I  heard  of  her 
ill-treatment,  in  my  mad  indignation,  unknown  to  her,  T 
sought  her  husband,  but  then  in  Prance ;  yet  the  day  may 
come  when  he  will  return. 

Lord  P.  Lather  a  matter  of  doubt,  that. 

Alg.  Why  ? 

Lord  P.  Because  the  man  is  dead. 

Alg.  Dead ! 

Lord  P.  Not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it— because  they  have 
buried  him.  Here  is  an  account  of  him  in  the  “  Flying 
Post”  that  I  have  just  received,  and  copied  from  a  foreign 
paper, — he  was  slain  in  a  broil  with  a  Frenchman.  Here  is 
the  statement  and  the  names  of  those  who  were  at  his  funeral. 
(hands  a  newspaper  to  Algernon ,  who  reads  it  hurriedly ) 

Alg.  ’Tis  true,  indeed  (giving  bach  the  paper) 

Lord  P.  ( throwing  it  on  the  table)  Od’s  fish ;  why  this 
Naffest  in  poor  Lady  Lucy  ?  Did  you  paint  her  picture  ? 

Alg.  Alas,  no. 

Lord  P.  Well ;  why  such  emotion  ? — such — 

Alg.  Ah,  my  lord,  you  little  know  the  struggles,  the  dis¬ 
appointments  of  an  unknown  but  ambitious  student  in  his 
contest  with  the  world.  I  had  toiled  day  and  night;  I 
had  studied  the  wondrous  masters  of  Italy ;  I  burned 
to  emulate  them ;  but  my  pictures  were  unnoticed.  In 
my  despondency  I  contemplated  death;  at  one  wretched; 
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moment  I  dashed  my  pencil  on  the  ground  and  resolved 
to  tod  no  more,  when  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door 
or  my  humble  lodging — a  lady  entered — her  presence  seemed 
like  a  genius  or  fairy  in  some  old  story :  her  simple  words 
were  “  I  have  called  to  order  a  picture.”  I  heard  no  more. 
I  was  at  her  feet.  I  know  not  what  I  replied,  while  her 
angel  voice  continued— -“ Rise,  sir;  I  require  to  behold  your 
skill,  not  your  humiliation.”  She  suggested  the  subject,  gave 

me  hei  name  and  address,  and  in  a  month  my  work  was 
done. 

Lord  P.  She  didn’t  like  it,  of  course  P 
Alg.  I  ardon  me ;  the  first  expressions  of  praise  and  en¬ 
couragement  I  ever  received  came  from  her  lips.  Could  I 
help  loving  her? 

Lord  P.  I  should  have  found  it  difficult  to  forbear  myself. 
Alg.  She  married,  and  alas,  unhappily !  Time  sped— I 
seldom  beheld  her,  till  one  day  I  received  a  liberal  sum  from 
ici  with  a  request  that  I  would  travel.  I  proceeded  to 
Ptome !  Alter  a  long  absence,  I  returned  to  England ;  I 
sought  my  benefactress,  but  in  vain!  London’s  fearful 
plague  had  laid  her  low. 

Lord  P.  Too  true,  my  friend— too  true ;  did  her  lady¬ 
ship  suspect  you  loved  her  ? 

Alg.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  told  my  passion  to  living 
soul,  and  now  she  is  no  more  I  feel  a  melancholy  pleasure 
in  confessing  my  hopeless  love  to  one  who  knew  and  ad¬ 
mired  her. 

Lord  P.  And  have  you  no  portrait  of  her  P 
Alg.  I  have  tried  to  paint  one  from  memory,  but  have 
failed ;  though  her  features  are  imprinted  on  my  heart,  T  can¬ 
not  give  them  to  canvass.  I  become  confused,  heated,  rest¬ 
less,  mad  with  my  memory  of  her,  and  give  up  my  attempt 
in  despair !  1 

Lord  P.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  very  extra¬ 
ordinary.  There  is  a  young  girl  residing  close  at  hand  that 
attends  to  the  dairy  here,  who  is  the  very  image  of  my.  poor 
deal  1  elation ;  1  have  met  her  more  than  once  bringino’  her 
milk  to  my  housekeeper,  and  as  this  is  about  her  time  for 
coming,  I  candidly  confess  I  returned  home  sooner  than  T 
intended  to  get  another  peep  at  her,  and  have  a  cup  of 
cream  with  a  strawberry  in  it.  • 

Alg.  A  milkmaid  ! 

•  f°f?  ?'  Yes’  aDd,her  name  is  M%-  A  pastoral  name 
isntit?  fragrant  with  curds  and  whey,  and  little  pats  of 
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blitter.  But  she  is  the  most  inaccessible,  thickheaded  little 
monster  I  ever  attempted  to  gallant  with. 

Alg.  And  she  resembles  my  noble  patroness  ? 

Lord  P.  In  appearance  only,  for  the  charm  is  dispelled  the 
instant  she  speaks ;  her  provincial  accent  is  most  discordant 
to  my  courtly  ear ;  and  yet,  when  I  first  beheld  her,  I  imme¬ 
diately  exclaimed — Good  gracious  ! 

Alg.  How  do  you  account  for  so  close  a  resemblance  . 

Lord  P.  Naturally  enough;  Lady  Lucy’s  father  was  a 
cavalier — a-  companion  of  Buckingham  and  Rochester,  and 
possessing  a  little  property  in  this  neighbourhood— wap  very 
partial  to  country  people — particularly  the  female  portion  ot 
them.  So  don’t  ask  any  more  questions,  but  let  your  imagi¬ 
nation  supply  any  defect  in  my  particulars. 

Alg.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  her. 

]M  tt.t.y  sings  witAmd. 

Lord  P.  I  hear  her — she  always  sings  as  she  trips  along 
with  a  milk  pail  on  her  head. 

Milly  heard  sinuing- 

Lord  P.  That’s  her !  look !  look !  (govng  up  the  stage, 
followed  by  Algernon,  who  looks  off) 

Alg.  Good  gracious ! 

Lord  P.  The  very  words  I  uttered ;  hush  !  don  t  let  hei 
see  you,  she  may  be  shy ;  step  within  the  porch,  and  regaicl 
her  from  the  window,  and  if  you  are  not  as  astonished  as  1 
was,  I’ll  eat  old  Rowley  s  hat. 

[Lord  Philander  and  Algernon  go  into  the  lodge  on  the 
t.  TT.f  ATtt.ly  enters  through  the—gaie  with  her  milk  pMk  tet¬ 
her  head. 

" -  SON£L- 

'hhe  Music  of  this  song ,  composed  by  'Edward  Fitzwilliam , 
"  is  published  by  D'Almaine  and  Co.,  Soho  Square ,  and  may 
be  had  of  all  Book  and  Music  Sellers.] 

_ _  To  rest  me  awhile, 

/  As  I  mounted  a  stile, 

j  I  glanced  at  my  milkmaid’s  shoe, 

My  buckle  was  dim, 

Bor  my  footstep  trim 
Had  brushed  through  the  morning  dew. 

Soon  again  ’twas  bright, 

Bor  the  sun’s  warm  light 
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Made  radiant  all  the  vale : 

And  thus  each  grief. 

Soon  finds  a  relief, 

With  the  maid  with  the  milking  pail 
With  a  fal  lal  lal  la. 

With  a  fal  lal  lal  la. 

Should  your  light  heart  ever  fail. 

You  have  only  to  rise 
With  the  lark  in  the  skies, 

And  the  maid  with  the  milking  pail. 

She  puts  her  pail  on  the  stool. 

The  breath  of  the  morn, 

The  bud  on  the  thorn. 

Are  emblems  true  to  me, 

That  content  and  health 
Are  the  best  of  wealth. 

And  but  found  in  a  low  degree. 

Not  a  cow  that  I  tend, 

But  owns  me  a  friend, 

With  a  swing  of  her  tufted  tail : 

Though  none  I  know, 

Would  e’er  use  me  so,  ** 

As  to  kick  o’er  my  milking  pail. 

With  a  fal  lal  lal  la.  With  a  fal  lal  lal  la. 
Let  others  go  weep  and  wail. 

All  the  weight  of  care, 

I  have  to  bear. 

Is  the  weight  of  my  milking  pail. 


When  the  rake  from  town, 

Tor  the  air  comes  down. 

Or  to  toy  with  a  country  lass  ; 

I  soon  let  him  know, 

That  the  ways  of  the  beau. 
Are  quite  out  of  place  on  the  grass. 
He  may  vow,  he  may  sigh. 
With  a  tear  in  each  eye, 

And  think  in  the  end  to  prevail ; 
But  I  point  as  I  sing. 

As  a  hint  for  the  ring, 

To  the  hoop  of  my  milking  pail. 

With  a  fal  lal  lal  la.  With 


a  fal  lal  lal  la 
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Think  of  this  when  the  men  assail, 

Tor  soon  you,  know, 

All  to  bits  ’twou’d  go,  . 

Were  no  hoop  round  the  milking  pail. 

(After  the  song ,  she  goes  up  the  stage  and  enters  the  poi  ch^ 

- Milly.  ( within )  Now,  Mistress  Dorothy,  what  milk  to¬ 
day  P  Ah  !  (she  runs  out  again  followed  by  Lord  Philander 
^Algernon) 

Alg.  (regarding  her)  The  very  eyes  ;  the  very  expression. 
———Milly.  How  you.  stare,  sir !  how  be  you  ?  (curtseying) 
Shall  I  serve  you  with  a  farthing’s  worth  of  new  milk,  Sii  ? 
(to  Algernon) 

Alg.  1  tremble  from  head  to  foot  at  beholding  the  resem¬ 
blance-while  she  does  not  betray  the  slightest  emotion  ;  yet 
why  should  she  ? 

Lord  P.  Well,  Milly,  my  lass,  shall  I  have  any  01  your 

cream  to-day?  * ; 

— Milly.  Yes,  if  you  please,  and  here  is  a  little  pottle  o. 

fresh-gathered  strawberries  to  pop  in  it.  So  nice,  (takes  a 
pottle  of  strawberries  from  her  apron) 

Lord  P.  You  little  rogue,  you.  (pinching  her  chin ) 
jrj  *  illy.  Now  ha’  done;  you’re  always  a  pinching  my 

Alg.  (falling  in  the  chair)  ’Tis  not  she ;  that  uncouth 
dialect  destroys  all.  Why  did  she  speak  ? 

Lord  P.  Ah,  you  little  serpent ! 

- Milly.  Go  along— that’s  just  what  you  said  and  did  yes¬ 
terday  ;  and  pretty  mistakes  I  made  through  you  in  serving 
out  the  milk,  to  say  nothing  of  what  I  upset, — and  I  have  to 
pay  for  all  losses.  <’ 

Lord  P.  Nonsense. 

- — Milly.  It  isn’t.  My  aunt  stops  it  out  of  my  wages — six 
shillings  a-year;  and  it’s  very  cruel. 

Lord  P.  How  much  do  you  want  to  make  up  your  loss  r 

— Milly.  One  and  twopence. 

Ttg^p  p.  Why,  you  little  usurer,  that  s  five  hundred  oe» 

cent.  | 

- — Milly.  And  when  gentlemen  has  fun  they  always  pays  a 
little  extra. 

Lord  P.  You  shall  have  it  on  condition— 

_ _ Milly.  I  don’t  want  any  conditions  ;  I  want  my  one  and 

twopence. 
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Alg.  Here — here’s  a  silver  crown;  take  it,  and  don’t  let 
me  hear  your  voice  again. 

"  -Milly.  Oh  my !  Oh  my !  Oh  my !  {looking  at  the 
money,  bewildered.  Algernon  regards  her  for  a  moment — 
walks  round  her — Milly  staring  at  him,  ivhen  he  buries  his 
face  in  his  hands  and  runs  into  the  lodge') 

’—Milly.  What  an  odd  gentleman  !  Do  I  frighten  him  P 
Lord  P.  No — no ;  you  are  the  cause  of  his  emotion. 
—•Milly.  What’s  that  ? 

Lord  P.  You  are  very  like  a  lady  of  quality  he  was  once  in 
love  with. 

Milly.  What !  are  ladies  of  quality  like  me  ? 
funny  little  things  they  must  be ! 

Lord  P.  And  he  fell  in  love  without  daring 
know  it. 

*— ■ «Milly.  Why  don’t  he  go  and  tell  her  ? 

Lord  P.  Because  she’s  dead. 

'Milly.  Oh  ! — do  I  look  like  a  dead  woman  ? 

Lord  P.  No,  you  stupid  little  monster ;  you  are  like  what 
she  was  when  living. 

—Milly.  Poor  young  man !  Was  she  very  beautiful  ? 

Lord  P.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  that  you  were  the  very  image  of 
^  her  ? 


Oh,  what 
to  let  her 


--“■Milly.  ( hesitating )  Oh,  now  I  know  ;  it’s  what  they  call 
a  compliment  you’re  paying  me.  I  don’t  want  ’em.  I  don’t 
care  for  anybody  or  anything  but  my  cows  {she  carries  her 
pail  to  the  table,  and  busies  herself  with  filling  two  or  three 
Utile  jugs  there) 

Lord  P.  Taken  to  London  and  well  dress’d,  I  think 
even  Mistress  Nelly  Gwynne  might  be  envious  of  her.  I’ll 
talk  to  her.  My  dear,  I  shall  call  at  your  cottage  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

Milly.  You’d  better  not ! 


Lord  P.  Why? 

•—Milly.  There’s  a  big  dog,  and  he  always  bites  old  fools. 

Lord  P.  You  little  impertinent  Jezebel ! 

<—Milly.  Besides,  there’s  my  cousin  Diccon. 

Lord  P.  He’s  a  booby  ! 

/•■—Milly.  No  he  isn’t — lie’s  my  cousin — he  carries  such  a 
big  cudgel — and  he’s  as  savage  as  the  dog  ! 

Diccon  heard  without. 

Diccon.  Let  that  there  hay  bide,  wool  ’e  ?  You  shall  be 
prosecuted  according  to  law.  I’ll  trounce  ’e  ! 
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« 

Enter  Diccon,  c. 


1  "  Milly.  There  he  is;  so  take  care.  (she  goes  up  to  her 
table  again) 

Lord  P.  What’s  the  matter,  Diccon  ? 

Die.  The  boys  and  girls  will  tumble  about  in  the  hay ;  I 
won’t  have  it — it’s  my  duty  to  take  care  of  my  master’s  pro¬ 
perty,  and  I  alius  will.  I  laid  an  information  against  cousin 
Milly  your  worship  only  yesterday,  for  letting  her  cows  stray 
into  one  of  the  meadows — I  fined  her  sixpence,  which  she  has 
owed  me  ever  since. 

—"Milly.  How  am  I  to  pay  it,  you  stony-hearted  fellow  ? 

Loud  P.  Don’t  cry,  Miliy,  I’ll  pay  it  for  you. 

—■Milly.  No,  give  it  to  me,  and  let  me  still  owe  it  him. 

Frit  Mtt.t.y  into  the  lodge. 

Lord  P.  Why  are  you  so  hard  upon  your  cousin  ? 

Die.  Because  I  hate  her. 

Lord  P.  Why,  brute  ? 

Die.  Why  !  because  she  has  no  right  to  come  and  live 

with  mv  mother  and  me :  before  she  came  I  used  to  have 

•/  + 

every  thing  I  wanted.  Now  my  nose  is  put  completely  out 
of  joint — no  niceties — no  pudding — no  fresh  salt  butter — 
no  cabbage  soup — no  nothing.  If  you  please,  your  worship, 
I  want  to  elope  with  you. 

Lord  P.  Me ! 

Die.  Yes;  so  please  your  worship  I  want  to  go  to 
Lunnun  and  be  a  fine  serving  man— and  be  well  dressed — 
and  eat  all  manner  of  good  things — and  have  nothing  to 
do — and  be  paid  very  well  for  doing  it. 

Lord  P.  You  wish  to  be  my — 

Die.  Yes. 

Lord  P.  What  ? 


Die.  Why  your  valet ;  it’s  the  highest  wish  and  desire  of 
my  heart ! 

Lord  P.  Exchange  your  liberty  and  independence  for  a 

Die.  T  know  what  you  mean  by  independence — I  should 
then  be  more  independent  than  ever ;  when  one  lias  to  feed 
oneself,  one  mayn’t  be  alius  able  to  do  it,  and  then  one  day 
one  may  die  of  hunger !  but  if  somebody  else  feeds  one, 
instead  of  oneself,  why  one  can  eat  as  much  as  one  likes,  and 
somebody  else  pays  for  it  all. 
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Lord  P.  Od’s  fish  !  I  have  learnt  something  at  last.  A 
thought  strikes — he  shall  be  my  servant,  the  position  may 
assist  me. 

Re-enter  Milly  from  the  lodge. 

Lord  P.  Where  have  you  been,  Milly  ? 

Milly.  Getting  ready  the  butter  to  make  it  into  pats. 

Die.  Don’t  be  long  about  it,  because  I  want  my  dinner, 
and  mother  never  will  dine  till  you  come  home,  and  then  I 
gets  so  faint  I  don’t  know  what  to  do. 

Lord  P.  Cormorant !  you  know  your  way  to  my  pantry  ! 

Die.  Ha!  ha!  Don’t  I  ? 

Lord  P.  If  you  feel  faint,  go  there  and  refresh  yourself. 

Die.  Eh  ! — I  won’t  wait  to  ask  if  he  means  it,  but  take 
the  hint  and  be  off.  (Diccon  runs  into  the  lodge Milly  after 
him)  /. 

Milky.  Stop,  stop  ;  if  you  touch  any  of  the  new  butter, 
I'll  knock  my  pats  about  your  head.  Exit. 

Lord  P.  If  Milly  marries  that  booby  she  can  always  be 
under  my  eye,  and  it’s  not  right  to  allow  a  little  innocent 
creature  like  that  to  be  exposed  to  the  snares  of  a  wicked 
world.  Let  me  see — 

Enter  Algernon  from  the  lodge. 

Alg.  I  am  more  wretched  than  ever,  and  this  strange  re¬ 
semblance  instead  of  consoling,  delighting  me,  almost  mad¬ 
dens  me  ;  there  is  her  very  expression — her  very  self,  but 
devoid  of  intellect^  speech,  sense,  understanding,  a  mere 
clod — a  statue — 

Lord  P.  And  a  very  pretty  statue  too. 

Alg.  Give  me  the  mind — the  soul — 

Lord  P.  That’s  all  a  matter  of  taste ;  the  outside  pleases 
me  the  best. 

Alg.  I  won’t  look  at  her  again. 

Lord  P.  I’m  sorry  for  that,  as  I  was  about  to  ask  you  a 
favor. 

Alg.  What  is  it,  my  Lord  P 

Lord  P.  My  Lady  P.  is  always  complaining  that  she  has 
no  portrait  of  her  pour  dear  relative.  Now  this  girl’s  resem¬ 
blance  will  serve  our  purpose  admirably,  and  a  few  sittings 
will  accomplish  the  object.  Come,  come,  I  will  be  your  new 
benefactor.  I  give  you  an  order  for  a  picture  now — paint  it 
and  you  shall  be  paid  liberally. 
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Alg.  To  oblige  you  I’ll  attempt  the  task— but,  oh,  the 
torture  I  shall  endure — 


Re-enter  Milly  with  her  butter-pats  in  her  hand ,  and 
placing  rolls  of  butter  on  the  table  near  the  lodge. 
Heavens  ! 

Lord  P.  W hat  is  the  matter  with  the  man  ? 

Alg.  Look  at  her — what  is  she  going  to  do  ? 

Milly.  Pat  up  some  butter  ! 

Lord  P.  Come,  come,  make  a  beginning  at  once  while  I 
aa\  e  some  talk  with  the  boobv  that  wants  to  be  my  servant. 
Oh  you  little  rogue  !  *  pj^  L> 

Milly.  Ha  done — 1 11  give  you  such  a  knock  with  my 
pats,  and  your  head’s  as  soft  as  any  butter! 

Milly  commences  beating  the  butter  into  little  pats.  Al¬ 
gernon  sits  in  the  chair  and  regards  her.  Milly  sings  as 
she  is  employed.  J  ' 


Milly.  There’s  a  nice  little  pat,  and  it’s  so  fresh  and  so 
sweet,  {seeing  Algernon)  Oh,  you’re  there— thev  tell  me  I 
make  you  very  ill  when  you  see  me. 

Alg.  Certainly  I  feel  a  painful  emotion — what  an  illusion  ! 
I  am  carried  away.  Dearest  Lady  Lucy — 

Milly.  That’s  not  my  name. 

Alg.  I  know  it ;  but  you  are  so  like  one  that  once  bore 

that  name  but  she  is  dead!  Oh,  how  I  loved  her  ! _ my 

kind,  my  encouraging,  my  generous  friend  {falls  into  the 
chair.  Milly  appears  to  sob )  What !  there  are  tears  in  her 
eyes.  You  weep  ! 

JUllly.  Who  can  help  it  when  you  go  on  so  P 

Alg.  {taking  her  hand )  Your  hand,  too,  trembles. 

Milly.  Enough  to  make  it  when  you  frighten  one  so. 

Alg.  If  you  had  known  how  I  loved — but  what  avail 
would  that  have  been  P 

Milly.  Eh  ? 

Alg.  Psha !  It  is  not  you  that  I  am  addressing. 

AIllly .  No  !  Then  perhaps  it  was  not  my  hand  you  were 
squeezing  ?  J 

Alg.  Ah  !  this  marble  shows  some  sign  of  life  at  last. 

Milly.  Don’t  frighten  me  again,  if  you  please.  We  poor 
country  girls  are  not  used  to  such  fine'  words  and  fine  feel¬ 
ings  !  and  you  do  talk  so  very  affecting  that  I  feel  to  want 
to  cry — 
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Alg.  She’s  right,  and  I  am  wrong  to  address  her  so  wildly. 
Could  I  not  educate  her  ?— there  may  he  some  ge rm  of  intel¬ 
lect  concealed  that  care  might  bring  to  life.  1 11  attempt  it , 
and  then  always  call  her  by  the  name  of  her  so  deaily  io\e  i 
—so  sadly  lost.  Dear  girl,  you  shall  never,  never  leave  me  . 
^Milly.  Oh,  then,  what  am  I  to  do  with  my  auut . 

Alg.  She  shall  be  cared  for.  I  will  provide  for  both. 

JvItt.t.y.  Marry  me  and  my  aunt  too— 

Alg.  No  ;  plague  on  her  stupidity  !  I  will  be  your  friend 

— your  benefactor !  ... 

Milly.  My  benefactor  !  Ah,  I  understand  that  s  qui 

a  different  thing  to  a  husband. 

Alg.  Have  you  ever  been— or  perhaps  you  are— m  w  hat 


we  call  love  ?  ,  „  ,  c  ■,  p 

—Milly.  To  be  in  love  means  to  be  very  fond  of  somebody  . 

Alg.  Yes — very  ;  unable  to  live  without  them. 

—Milly.  And  to  kiss  ’em,  and  all  that  ? 

Alg.  Yes— sometimes. 

••Milly.  Then  I  am  in  love. 

Alg.  You  are  ? 

~Milly.  Yes  ;  for  I  often'  kiss. 

Alg.  Who  ? 

_-Mit  T  Y  My  cow  Spot !  You  may  laugh  ;  but  I  m  veiy 
fond  of  her  ;  and  I  know  I  couldn’t  live  without  her. 

Alg.  I  don’t  allude  to  an  animal ;  I  mean  a  human  being 


-  a  man.  .  .  1  •  i  i 

Isn’t  man  an  animal?  I  should  think  so;  and  a 

very  queer  animal  too,  sometimes. 

Alg.  I’m  afraid  I  must  give  her  up.  Listen  to  me,  Lucy. 

•—Milly.  My  name’s  not  Lucy. 

Alg.  I  love  to  call  you  so.  # 

-  -Mittv  My  name’s  Milly,  short  for  Melicent ;  and  Meli- 

cent,  my  aunt  tells  me,  means  Honeysweet.  . 

Alg.  Well  then,  Milly— dear  Milly— you  have  certainly 
met  with  some  youtli—some  swain— that  you  love  better 
than  your  cows.  ^ _ 

— *=Milly.  Not  at  present. 

Alg.  At  your  age  it’s  an  impossibility. 

—Milly.  We’re  very  behindhand  in  everything  here  ;  this 
place  stands  on  a  high  hill,  and  in  the  spring  time,  when  here 
we  have  not  a  bud  on  the  trees,  down  in  the  valley  every¬ 
thing  is  in  full  blossom.  And  yet  when  you  were  squeezing 
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my  hand  just  now,  and  saying  such  dainty  words,  I  felt— I 
iclt— as  if— if-  everything  was  turning  into  cream. 

Alg.  Milly,  Milly,  you  do  love  some  one. 

— Milly.  A  little. 

Alg.  Some  one  here? 

- Milly.  Yes. 

Alg.  Well,  if  he’s  e  good,  honest  fellow,  and  worthy  o? 
you— what’s  his  name  ?  %  J  ^ 

••f-^AItLLY.  I  mus’n’t  say.  (. A  voice  within :  “  Milly  !”T* 

1  here  s  the  housekeeper  calling  me. 

„  ?efor„e  ycu  S°>  tel!  “e  who  is  it  that  you  have  thisA 

“little”  love  for? 

- — Milly.  I  can’t ;  because  I  am  not  sure  that  he  loves  me _ 

and  perhaps  wouldn’t  marry  me  if  I  were  to  ask  him. 

Alg.  Will  you  tell  me  his  name  presently? 

Milly.  Perhaps  I  may  and  perhaps  I  mayn’t — all  depends 
on  the  weather;  me  and  the  milk  are  very  much  alike,  and  „ 
though  I  may  be  very  sweet  just  now,  presently  I  may  turn 
quite  sour.  [Foke  withij^Mlina  “Milly  ”)  Comino- 
Mistress  Dorothy,  {runs  into  the  lodge ) 

Alg.  Poor  little  simpleton — yet  I  am  resolved  to  charge 
myself  with  her  education ;  I  feel  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  dear 
Lady  Lucy.  My  lord  may  be  right  in  his  conjecture  ;  she. 
may  be  in  ^  some  way  related  to  my  lost  benefactress.  I’ll 
prepare  a  sketch  of  her.  (opens  his  portfolio,  sits  at  the  table, 
and  commences  sketching ) 

Lord  Philander  and  Diccon  come  from  the  lodge .  -»  — 

Lord  P .  Od’s  fish,  man,  I’m  sure  of  it ! 

Die.  You’re  joking  ? 

Lord  P.  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  she  loves  you  ! 

Die.  What,  my  cousin  Milly  ? 

Alg.  (looking  up)  Is  that  the  brute  she  loves  a  little  ?  *  ~ 
Lord  P.  Don’t  disturb  yourself,  (to  Algernon)  We  are 
merely  having  a  little  private  discourse. 

Die.  Well,  now  I  think  on  t,  I  don’t  know  but  what  you 
may  he- right,  and  I  now  remember  several  little  things. 

I’ve  often  caught  her  crying,  particularly  when  I  went  court¬ 
ing  to  Sarah  Ann,  the  publican’s  daughter,  at  the  Kine-’s 
Head  in  the  village.  S  1 

Lord  P.  Of  course. 

Die.  Well,  and  why  shouldn’t  she  love  me  ?  I’m  five  foot 
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four,  and  I  can  drink  ale  with  any  lad  in  these  parts, 
fought  four  pitched  battles,  and  only  got  thrashed  in 
’em,  and  I  can  eat  enough  for  six;  then  why  shouldn  t 

love  me  ?  „ 

Lord  P.  That’s  what  I  say !  Now  this  morning  you  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  become  one  of  my  servants.  ve  a  gjea 
objection  to  sturdy  young  bachelors  in  my  family.  .  I  m  \  _■  y 
particular ;  if  you  were  a  married  man,  now,  I  might  find  a 

livery  for  you. 

Die.  Wounds  !  what  a  pity  ! 

Lord  P.  What’s  a  pity  ? 

Die.  Why,  I  offered  to  marry  Sarah  Ann  only  last  night, 
and  she’s  got  ten  golden  guineas  as  a  marriage  portion  . 

Well,  I  can  marry  her,  can’t  I  ?  .  . 

Lord  P.  No;  I  don’t  like  publican’s  daughters. 

Die.  I  should  like  Milly  best.  ,  , 

Lord  P.  Besides,  I  have  seen  your  Sarah  Ann,  and  she  s 

a  great,  ugly,  red-haired  gawky.  I  hate  red  hair. 

Die.  So  do  1  ;  but  then  she’s  got  ten  guineas . 

Lord  P.  Added  to  which,  she’s  a  termagant;  and  im¬ 
bibes  all  the  heel  taps.  I’ve  seen  her.  > 

Die.  So  have  I ;  but  then  she’s  got  ten  guineas  . 

Lord  P.  Now,  as  your  wife  would  have  to  accompany  you 
to  London,  I  could  not  have  such  a  red-haired  object  abou 


me  there.  .  ,  T 

Die.  No  ;  they’d  swear  she  was  going  to  set  Lunnun 

a_fire — only  there’s  the  ten  guineas. 

Lord  P.  Marry  Milly,  and  you  shall  wear  my  livery  im¬ 
mediately.  ,  .  .  r,.. 

Die.  Stop,  stop,  your  worship  !  this  requires  a  little 

consideration.  Milly  is  certainly  not  such  an  ugly  fright  as 

Sarah  Ann.  ,  ^  . 

Alg.  ( aside  to  Diccon)  Be  constant  to  feaiah  Ann. 

Die.  Eh  ? 

Alg.  And  I’ll  give  you  five  guineas  ! 

Die.  Ready  money  P  .  ,  - - 

Alg.  There  !  ( thrusting  five  guineas  into  Dicconvs Mama, 

which  Diccon,  after  staring  at,  immediately  pockets) 

Die.  [to  Lord  Philander,  who  has  retired  up  the  stage, 
and  has  been  overlooking  some  papers)  Tour  worship,  I  ve 
thought  it  over,  and  as  I’m  a  man  of  my  word,  and  as  1  ve 
pronrised  to  marry  Sarah— and  as  she’s  not  only  got  ten 
guineas— and  as  a  friend  of  hers  has  given  me  five  more— 1 
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or'the  monev  6  1°T  1  ^  Up  my  Promise> or  Sarah  Ann, 

j  mo£ey  >  certainly  not  the  money. 

enouTto  knJTl™  y°m  P°Siti0n>  and  am  Politician 

Dartv°lia«  -n°  t  mt  yVery  man  kas  kis  Price;  the  other 
you  marrvSMil1|/0U  °‘'  i“n  S  °Ut  to  yOU  fifteen  Suineas.  If 

government,  b/id^  gteas.  ^  ^  3  pl“Ce  “der  my 

taiSvC'bmhT*mSettIteS  H!  I  m  ^etween  two  haystacks,  cer- 
can  pull  the  bestutouthluT'  aSS  **  “°t  ‘°  kn°W  h°m  Which  1 

herofvnilr ,"ere tSh<i  comes— make  your  offer  at  once— tell 
iust  ffomo-  tn  “°tl0n— and  I  will  back  your  suit.  I’m  only 
I  ‘ef“  r °  fe  Ie  some  amounts  with  my  bailiff,  and  when 
i  "  shaI1  exP«ct  t0  aee  all  concluded.  ( looking  at 

XhtZ  l^,,CMlTS)  Very  S°od  indeed  eye 

when  si®  ™  ®  ,fuU  and  'anguishing,  but  it’s  very  good,  and 
wnen  she  sits  to  you  m  one  of  my  lady’s  most  eleo-mt  and 

he? t~’Zl’hbiCb  r  ’T6  t01?  “y  hoasekeeper ?o  clothe 
minutes  Perfection.  I  shall  be  back  in  a  few 

.  Exit  Lord  P.  at  the  gate. 

faithM^a  AnmCOON)  1  shaU  depend  on  V™ 
fi^guin^a/bngaTlM.^  ^  ^  rU  keep  the 

Enter  Mill y  from  the  lodge. 

MiLLrC°Nv!n-  iither;  you  are  looki«g  for  me. 

— iuilly.  No,  indeed  I’m  not ! 


- - j  0.  m  UUL  : 

IC.  No  fibs— don’t  think  to  deceive  me— I  know  what 
to  “but  I’ll  I!"  he/rt-and  '^at  you  would  say  if  you  dared 
very  lono-  time  1  !%y°U’ .  You  hare  ***  ™y  wretched  a 
I  love  you— there  !  ^  ™  S°>n8  PUt  y0U  0ut  of  your  misery. 
Milly.  Me! 

Did,  Qf  course,  all  in  honor,  church,  parson,  marrow-bones 
and  cleavers,  and  all  that;  now,  as  I’m  a  man  o’  my  word  I 
ask  your  hand  m  mattermony.  J  ’ 

kmfwtonrllrah(!  "dlere,is  y°ur  promise  to  Sarah  Ann?  You 

Dir  Ft C'Jntiac  'V'th  mTe>  don’t  you  intend  to  keep  it? 

a  1C’  -hrV-  yes’  at  1Sj  *  mean  to  keep  half  of  it 
Alg.  Which  half  ?  Sarah  Ann  ? 

Die.  No,  the  five  guineas. 
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Alg.  You  unprincipled  brute !  (seizing  him) 

Die.  Stop  !  I’m  a  man  o’  my  word  1  there  s  your  money 
Vnplc  faivina  it)  I  may  as  well  speak  out,  I  have  got  my 
lord  to  back  me.^Now,  Mistress  Milly,  I’m  master  of  twenty 
guineas,  and  a  sarvant’s  place  to  be  given  me  by  his  worship 
mv  lord  •  I’m  going  with  him  up  to  Lunnun-you  re  to  be 
mv  wife,’ and  go  with  me,  and  Sarah  Ann  may  go  to  Jericho. 

I  won’t  have  you!  you  only  want  to  marry  me  for 
rThe  place  and  the  twenty  guineas,  and  if  his  worship  si^s 
mud  be  your  wife,  I’ll  let  him  know  that  in .such .  «  matter  as 
that  I’ll  have  my  own  way ;  and,  moreover,  1 11  not  be  put  up 

for^alelike  acow  his  worship  and  tell  lnm  all 

you  say  rand  if  ^  don’t  obey  him  he’ll  behead  you  on 
Tower  Hill  for  high  treason.  I  can  see  what  it  is— you  are 
settino  your  cap  at  the  painter ;  I  saw  you  yesterday  watching 
of  him  when  he  was  taking  a  likeness  of  the  sea,  and  though 
he  didn't  see  you,  I  did.  But  I’ll  go  and  tell  my  loid- 
(noing,  comes  hack)  Stop,  as  I  may  be  obliged  to  marry  Sarah 
Ann  after  all — I’ll  trouble  you  for  that  five  guineas. 

Alg.  The  bargain’s  off  now  1 
Die.  Then  I  will  marry  my  cousin  ! 

Alg.  Would  you  dare  ?  „ 

Die.  I  dare  do  anything,  or  do  anybody  for  twenty  guineas ; 

and  I  m  a  man  o  my  woid  .  ^  ^  roge  at  t]ie 

—.Milly.  Oh,  dear !  how  I  am  tormented !  first  by  one  and 
"  then  by  another !  oh !  I  only  wish  I  was  a  mad  bull,  I  tos. 

every  one  of  ’em  !  .  ,  , 

Alg  And  were  you  really  watching  me  yesterday  ( 

- — Milly.  Yes ;  anil  couldn’t  think  what  you  could  be  doing ; 

I  saw  you  looking  at  the  water  and  then  painting ;  and  then 
I  thkght  you  might  be  catching  fish  and  painting  them. 

I  don’t  make  you  ill  when  you  look  at  me  now  I  hope,  do  I. 
Alg.  No,  Milly,  no ;  I  begin  to  feel  a  pleasure  m  youi 

s^Milly.  Because  I  remind  you  of  the  great  lady  ?  ah !  it 
must  be  very  beautiful  to  sit  and  think  of  one  you  dearly 

love ;  was  she  so  very  handsome  ?  t 

Alg.  To  me— lovely !  adorable !  (rising) 

^ss*’Milly.  But  different  people  have  different  tastes  what 
you  may  think  very  handsome  another  person  may  think  very 
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Alg.  You  improve  on  acquaintance,  Milly— you  don’t  seem 

halt  so  shy  half  such  a  bumpkin  as  you  did  when  we  first 
met. 

—.Milly  Don  tip  perhaps  it’s  because  I  have  been  talking 
'with  such  a  tine-spoken  gentleman  as  you  are ;  oh  !  it’s  quite 
as  easy  to  catch  good  habits  as  bad  ones,  if  one  tries ! 

Alg-.  Upon  my  life — quite  a  rustic  philosopher  ! 

1 VLLY;  ^11(1  this  great  lady,  you  say,  was  like  me.  Ah  ! 
you  have  been  telling  a  fib  ! 

Alg.  No!  she  possessed  what  you  do  not— an  air— a 
manner— though  you  have  more  simplicity  and  nature. 

- — Mij,ly.  Lawks,  sir  ! 

Alg.  Her  eyes,  too,  had  a  colder — that  is,  a  prouder 

glance  now  yours  beam  with  a  kindness — a  gentleness _ 

— Milly.  Lawks,  sir  ! 

Alg.  But  she  possessed  rank  and  fortune. 

—Milly.  Ah,  that  makes  a  great  difference. 

me  •  f°r  when  she  was  living,  and  in  the 
midst  of  her  grandeur,  though  I  loved  her,  it  was  in  silence — 
never  could  I  have  dared  to  exclaim  to  her,  “  I  love  you  ’  ” 

~  Milly.  Never? 


Alg.  Never !  while  with  you ,  and  like  her  as  you  are ,  I 
almost  teel  that  I  could  continually  be  saying  nothing  else. 
--Milly.  Ah !  but  that’s  not  on  my  account,  and  I  won’t 
isteu  to  you  when  you  say  “  I  love  you,”  because  it  would 
make  me  very  unhappy.  And  though  you  might  say  the  words 
ever  so  real,  I  should  never  know  when  you  were  in  earnest, 
or  when  you  didn’t  mean  it;  therefore,  if  you  really  have  a 
kindness  for  me,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  favor  ? 

Alg.  What  is  it  ?  UA 

•  Io  leave  this  place,  and  never  site  me  any  more. 

Alg.  What,  renounce  my  only  happiness  ! 

-—Milly.  I  am  not  your  happiness— I  am  only  the  likeness 
of  it. 


Alg.  I  feel,  Milly,  indeed  I  do,  that  your  society  is  doomed 
iTT'bu’iny  mm  solitary  joy  ! 

<=ste*MiLLY.  And  it  may  become  my  one  solitary  sorrow,  for 
I’m  sure  if  you  stop  I  shall  be  very  wretched. 

Alg.  She’s  right !  it  is  my  duty  to  leave  her,  for  never 
would  I  wrong  such  simplicity-such  artlessness.  To  have 
•  her  near  me,  to  educate  her,  might  be  fraught  with  danger  to 
both.  Aes,  Milly,  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me,  but  one  kind¬ 
ness,  one  last  kindness,  you  will  not  refuse  me— a  kiss. 

_ Milly.  No. 
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Alg.  The  kiss  of  a  brother  to  a  much  loved  sister— no 
more. 

Algernon  catches  Milly  in  his  arms  and  kisses  her.  Lord 
Philander  and  Diccon  appear  at  the  hack.  Milly  runs 

into  the  lodge. 

Die.  Hollo  !  he’s  kissing  my  twenty  guineas  !. 

Lord  P.  ( advancing )  Sirrah!  you’re  poaching  on  my 
manor.  Is  this  your  method  of  taking  likenesses  ? 

Die.  Wouns  *  if  it  be,  I  should  like  to  be  a  painter 


Alg.  Pardon  me,  the  embrace  was  a  harmless  one,  and 
though  I  may  appear  to  be  a  fair  mark  for  your  shafts  ot 
raillery,  believe  me  I  shall  never  be  again  exposed  to  them. 
No,  my  Lord,  I  shall  quit  this  place  at  once  and  lor  ever. 

Die.  Oh,  verv  well,  if  you  were  only  saying  good  bye,  it 
don’t  so  much  matter ;  but,  remember,  you  mustn  t  take  a 
likeness  in  that  way  again. 

Lord  P.  My  dear  friend,  you  forget  your  promise,  you 
must  not  depart  till  you  complete  your  portrait.  Nay,  1  in¬ 
sist — Mistress  Dorothy!  (■ calling  at  the  lodge  door)  attire^ 
Milly  in  mv  Lady’s  best  bibs  and  tuckers  immediately,  iou 
must  and  shall  execute  my  order  before  you  depart,  you  may 

not  have  such  another  opportunity. 

Alg.  I  cannot;  I  am  not  in  the  humour;  besides,  1  have 

left  my  colours  at  the  inn  below. 

Die.  The  King’s  Head? 

Alg  Yes. 

Die!  The*  abode  of  Sarah  Ann— I  suppose  you’ve  been 
taking  her  likeness— there’ll  be  a  rare  lot  of  little  miniatures 

running  about  soon  at  this  rate.  .  .  f 

Lord  P.  Pellow !  go  to  the  inn  and  fetch  the  box  o 

colours,  d’ye  hear?  the  picture  shall  be  completed  Odshsh. 
you  were  complaining  for  want  of  patronage.  And  Diccon, 
d’ve  hear?  tell  Sarah  Ann  that  your  match  with  her  is  oft. 

Die.  Yes,  your  worship ;  but  stop,  in  breaking  off  with, 
Sarah  Ann,  there’s  a  whole  load  of  natural  consequences  to 

pay  for — 

Lord  P.  The  deuce  there  is ! 

Die.  I  owe  a  score  for  ale,  tobacco,  and  nutmeg  . 

Lord  P.  Oh !  is  that  .-all  -?  Fit  discharge  that. 

Die.  Thank  ve,  your  worship.  ( 'going ,  returns)  Stop,  I  m. 
in  for  several  games  of  skittles  that  I  lost,  and  to-morrow  s 

settling  day — 
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Drr  “'n  D,<m’t  b<5  alarmed’  y°m  debts  °f  lionor  shall  be  paid. 
Die.  I  hank  ye,  your  worship.  (going,  returns)  Oh  '  and  I 

o  got  a  new  petticoat  that  I  ordered  from  Dover  as  a  present 
lo  barah  Ann,  and  which  I  didn’t  intend  to  pay  for  tdl  after 

"ri“d  i"“ » » »«  J£  -4£ 

D?oDTn  Yell,VreI1;  bring  the  account  to  me. 

there’s'  ,’S  vlf  fW°?hip-  returns)  Oh  !  and 

,1CS  tl  glaziers  bill  for  two  panes  of  o]«cq  t  uVfti 

when  fighting  with  Sarah  Ann  fo’r  a  kiss,  that  sent  fe  hfd 
through  one  and  mine  through  another. 

T>°jrDTh  90nfound  the  booby !  I'll  pay  all,  I  tell  vou. 

..nf  '  nAtn  if  -  y6’  •V1°U.r  wors,nP-  f going,  returns )  Oh !  I  for- 

WW«?h<ir  \she  s  sure  t0  sue  ™e  for  breach  of  promise 
v'  ho  s  to  pay  the  damage  ?  1  5U‘ 

Lord  P  Go,  go;  and  I’ll  take  care  of  you. 

tn,  '  , ' llat  a  ®ne  oltl  English  gentleman  you  are'  why 
you  pay  for  everything,  and  take  care  of  everybody  '  I  should 
Me  to  have  you  for  a  father  !  now  then  to  Sarah'  Ann  fo 
the  box,  and  to  tell  her  to  take  a  last  long  look  o’  me. 

Lord  P.  {looking  at  the  sketch)  I’m  afraid  I  staH finVthi's 

S  ftras  'zzi’issi&s 

trs T1’-  ““  •“  -.CoS*.: 

Alg.  Leave  me  for  a  moment— I’ll  strive  to  subdue  mv 

bold  b  anb  dCi  y0Tm;  biddin-  Gatller  me  some  flowers  to 
aiold  m  her  hand ;  I  have  often  seen  Lady  Lucy  with  them  • 

then  the  illusion  will  be  complete. 

Lord  P.  Excellent !  I’ll  pluck  them  with  mv  own  finders 

but  baT'V  -6V  t0  the  memory  of  “y  poor  dear  relation 

t  he 1  k  ’? ,  e?tacies-no  more  likenesses  taken  in 

the  other  style.  You  understand  ? 

~~  Exit  Lord  P.  at  the  bach. 

Alg.  (sitting  at  the  table)  I  have  promised,  and  will  fulfil 
m\  promise;  but  the  picture  completed,  I  will  hence  for  ever. 

Mpsic—Milly  enters  in  a  court  dress  of  the  time  of  Charles 

lELS&zmct. _ _ _ _ 

.  A.lq.  (starting)  What !  It  is  not  a  monkery — it  is  no  illu¬ 
sion  .  Dearest  Lady  Lucy,  am  1  deceived  ?  tell  me  do  I 
dream  ?  5 
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— — ■'Milly.  I  wonder  wliat  they  have  dressed  me  out  in  these 

fine  clothes  for !  ,  .  T  .  ,  , 

Alg.  Ah  1  I  am  deceived  !  I  do  dream  ! 

— ■ -Milly.  You’re  still  here!  I  thought  you  had  kissed  me 

like  a  brother  and  gone  away  for  good  ?  < 

Alg.  I  am  ordered  to  paint  your  portrait  in  youi  present 

attire,  and  then  I  must  and  will  depart. 

_ Milly.  What,  paint  me !  paint  me  on  a  board  and  hana 

me  up  against  a  wall!  oli!  that  will  be  lumpshms  ;  and  then 
I  can  sit  and  look  at  myself  all  day  long.  What  am  I  to  do . 
How  do  vou  begin  ?  Am  I  to  stand  here  behind  your  chan  . 
Alg.  No,  no  ;  how  then  can  I  see  you  ?  (he  rises ) 

'  .—Milly.  Then  suppose  I  get  on  the  table— 

Alg.  Simpleton!  no.  '  , 

Milly.  Well,  then,  what  am  I  to  do?  stand  so  ( standing 

upright,  with  her  chin  in  the  air )  like  a  soldier,  or  both  arms 
so  ( placing  her  arms  a-kimbo )  or  with  one  ami  up  so,  as  it 
was  "carrying  my  pail  on  my  head,  or  shall  I  lean  on  the  aim 

of  your  chair,  so  ? 

Milly  stands  at  the  side  of  her  chair  and  throws  herself  into- 

a  picturesque  position. 

"Yes  *  that  will  do  ;  there,  now  I  can  catch  you.  (Algernon 
nazes  m  her)  How  like,  how  very  like !— 

— Milly.  Come,  come,  you  are  not  drawing  . 

Alg.  I  was  thinking.  #  A 

—Milly.  I  wish  you’d  begin,  because  I  can  t  stand  in  this 

manner  all  day,  it’s  very  fatiguing.  . 

>  Alg.  You  can  sit — sit  m  my  chair,  {lie  places  liei  m  the 
large  atm  chair,  sits  on  a  stool,  and  commences  sketching )  that  s 
it,  don’t  move,  remain  so  but  for  two  minutes— don  t  laugh. 
'--’Milly.  Oh,  do  let  me  laugh  ! 

Alg.  I  can’t  work  if  you  do.  . 

—Milly.  There  !  will  that  do  ?  (looking  serious ) 

Alg.  Now  you  are  too  grave.  . 

Milly.  Will  this  do  ?  ( looking  at  him  with  meCT-ei 

pression )  .  , 

Alg.  Yes— yes,  continue  so— don’t  stir  a  muscle— an 

eyelid.  Oh,  look  so  for  ever  1 

illy  It’s  very  easy  to  say  look  so  for  evei,  but  it  s  vei\ 

hard  work  I  can  toll  you.  Oh,  be  quick— I  feel  I’m  going 

to  squint ! 

Alg.  Psha!  Can  you  read? 

—Milly.  Where  should  I  learn  to  read  ? 
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iffiving  Ui^Tthe TmstmfTf?  T,  \ tilke  this  PaP« 

r*~  «■ 

«e  s™«i,  «*/*,  back  in  ,ler  ?/tafr'-  S/le  *W  t(  on 

^at 

immoveable — Hilly,  my  clearest  chfldi Jf/, 100  “uch~sbe is 
cj^/ec  her  hands,  then  kisses  them.  uj$%££f**‘  md 

£“‘s»»S)‘h  r'; 

Die.  No _ no^douse^  Mls-,r,ess  •Dorot%  for  her  salts  ! 

I  Will  leave  you.  (tenderly^  '  " '  n0*  t0rment  >vou  aSain- 

M”1  -  beta 

k*^v  ell !  {she  rises)  1  am  wel1  again— quite 

JS  0Sur;0eu  ttef  so,changed-  *>  d°ubt> 

mv  poor  dear  relation  than  *"*  ^  m0re  lika 

~~M^Jmio-tey!^e}  ?ra{  waIk  int0  the  hoaaa  ? 

ZZZr  no  re“’  “ 

Lord  P.  What  a  change  f  Orl’o  fi0L  i  i 
hvine  to  day  !  What  mav  bp  th  ^  5  ^  Jou  look 

^•±ssa®^SBu 

^  tZlfdUeadhat  WaS  Unendurable>  tIle  Lady  Lovelock 

^Alg^-RSv^  ,  Musi0«  *w»'J*w. 

Lord  P.  Eh  ! 

sE£'“^ »”“;»»«. ns4°rs 

A  LG.  It  is— 

Lord  P.  Hush ! 

There  she  resolved  to  remain  in  obscurity  for  ever, 
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but  the  cause  for 

contains  an  account  winch,  if  tiue,  lestoies 

liberty.  ,  ,  toM  me  it  was— dearest  Lady  Lucy. 

Alg.  It  is  my  heart  told  me  ^amg  on  H»  knees. 

LokdP.  (on  Jus  knees  on  the  oilier  side  of  hei)  Oh  m. 

O*  **  *»  a-paU  °f  waUr'  * 

V  instantly  drops  on  perceiving  them. 

TLr  Woons '  Now  they’re  both  taking  likenesses  !  Do 
Die.  woons.  .  twenty  guineas  ? 

you  know,  gentlemen,  that  that  s  in} 

Lord  P.  Silence,  fellow  .  ,  , —  bene- 

Alg.  Then  I  was  not  deceived?  ike  lady  y 

slUhto iheirhXience'!1' Which^do  you prefer-the  inilkniaul 
or  the  lady  of  quality  ? 

Algernon)  Are  yours.  La 

bUU»°P.tOh.  mtp°or  tS»:l  IS*  »  hmd’ 

but  property.  I  won’t 

give  up  my  twenty  guineas. 

Miii,V.J'Not  if  I  make  it  forty? 

Die.  No !  will  you,  though  . 

~i*»MiLLY.  Yes.  .  make  me  worth  fifty 

I’m  satisfied !  Who  cares  for  red  hair 

You  mean  it? 

j  you’re  like  me,  a  man  of  70^^ 

'  '  Alg.  Am  I  indeed  so  happy  ?  Oh  that  I  could  ^ 

.  .^ntnch  happiness  to  you !  presl  ■rtt'fli®  caS  1%“ 

..„Miu,v.  Ifw  cannot  there  aretoos^p  ^  as. 

Wo  ‘“sknna  g£ 

“from«ie  dX!e  may  offer  them,  and  send  home  with 
-A*  St  heart  the  Maid  with  the  Milking  BuL 
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